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habits when he went there again in 1924. The signs on his
arrival were of popularity, but not of respect. He received
the reporters and was obliged to listen to their questions:
"Have you learned to play poker?" "Are you engaged?" and
"Are you going to marry an American?" Although he per-
formed his duties, the stories which were hurried across the
Atlantic were of his winnings at the races at Belmont Park
and of his dancing until six o'clock in the morning. Ameri-
can newspapers did not appreciate the prevailing theme of
frivolity. When the Prince decided to stay longer than
planned, thus interfering with public thoughts over the Pres-
idential Election, the New York World criticised him calmly
but with decision:
"He managed, by his choice of friends and diversions,
to provoke an exhibition of social climbing on the part
of a few Americans which has added nothing to his pres-
tige nor to the prestige of royalty in general. In fact,
he managed to demonstrate to Americans, grown tolerant
of the business of royalty, that it is, whatever his
personal democracy may be, in fact a pyramid of snob-
bery.
"A good deal of hot fuel is added to the fires of the
old-fashioned    republican    conviction    that   civilisation
would survive if the King business were wound up.'*
On this second visit to America, the Prince began to un-
ravel the good reputation he had made when he went there
after the war.   American people were delighted because he
learned to tap dance and to play the ukelele; because he was
deliberately scornful of formality.   But the delight was of a
different kind from the first victory of five years before, when
they were able to view his charm and his royal purpose as
one.
From the time of the Prince's return to England, in 1924,
the murmurs against him grew louder. They were always
drowned, in the end, by the wealth of his public success. He
was the hero of the masses and he had become the most
celebrated figure in the world. But serious people watched
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